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VICTORIA AND HER REIGN. 

BY LADY JEUNE. 

It was in the early morning dawn of January the 20th, 1837, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham, the 
Lord Chamberlain, left Windsor for Kensington to convey the 
news to Princess Victoria that King William the Fourth had 
passed away, and that she was the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The King's death had been expected for some weeks, 
and the Princess was therefore not unprepared for the news. 

The Princess was the only child of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George the Third, and her mother was the daughter 
cf the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld. The Duchess of Kent had 
formerly been married to the Prince of Leiningen, which had 
been an unhappy union ; and her second marriage, though a happy 
one, was of short duration, for the Duke died two years after its 
celebration from the effects of a sudden chill. 

Most simple and unostentatious were the life and upbringing 
of the young Princess. She and her mother lived in Kensington 
Palace ; and for many years the Duchess of Kent was in straitened 
circumstances, owing to the debts which her husband had con- 
tracted and which she endeavored to pay, but which were not 
finally cleared off until the accession of his daughter. 

Kensington Palace, where the Princess spent her childhood, 
was one of the largest and most imposing of all the royal resi- 
dences in England; but it was not a very cheerful house, and the 
early life of the little girl was perhaps a sad time, as her rank 
placed her in a position of isolation, and she was unable to enjoy 
the society of young people of her own age. Great attention was 
paid to the development of her physical and mental qualities. 
She was made to ride and walk and take plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise, and there are some alive now who remember the little carriage 
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in which she rode, and later the sunny, bright-haired child who 
careered by her mother's side, playing with her dogs, in the shady 
walks of Kensington Gardens. 

The early education of the Princess was undertaken by the 
Duchess of Kent, who supervised her governesses and teachers 
with great care. She received her religious training largely at 
the hands of Dr. Davis, afterward Bishop of Peterborough; but, 
undoubtedly, the person who exercised most influence over the 
Princess in her early years was her governess, Baroness Lehnzen, 
who retained her influence in a great measure as long as she lived. 
For many years, the Princess was kept by her mother in complete 
ignorance of her future; and the story of how it first dawned on 
her is quite true and so touching that it bears constant repetition. 
The King's age and bad health made it necessary to provide for 
a Regency, and a bill for the purpose was laid before Parliament. 
Baroness Lehnzen thought the Princess should be told and re- 
ceived the Duchess of Kent's permission to tell her. The genea- 
logical paper of the family was put into the Princess's History 
Book, and when the Princess's lesson was over she observed the 
paper, and said : "I never saw that before." "It was not thought 
necessary that you should, Princess," was the reply. "Then I am 
nearer the Throne than I thought." "It is so, madam." The 
child was very quiet for some moments, and then said: "How 
many a child would boast, but they do not know the difficulty; 
there is much splendor but much responsibility;" and, putting 
her little hand into that of the governess, she said: "I will be 
good, dear Lehnzen; I will be good." 

The girl's earnestness of purpose, and the settled determina- 
tion of her mind that she would make herself worthy of the high 
position to which she would some day be called, were the keynote 
of the whole of the life of Queen Victoria, and in every way she 
endeavored to subordinate her life to the welfare of the great 
empire over which she reigned. She was fortunate enough, at 
the most critical moment of her life, to be able to command the 
services of Lord Melbourne, who, while being a wise counsellor, 
was a most devoted friend, whose affection and care for her knew 
no bounds, and who, in the years when her inexperience and 
youthful impulsiveness might have created great difficulties, 
steered the ship of state with the utmost wisdom and discretion. 
To him the Queen gave her unbounded confidence, and on him 
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she leaned with perfect safety. He was never absent from her 
side, and in the smallest details of every-day life she consulted 
him, even so far as asking him to read books so as to tell her 
whether they were desirable or instructive. 

To a girl brought up as the Queen had been, in a quiet and 
unostentatious way, the change to a position of great dignity 
and magnificence must have been almost insupportable; yet she 
conducted herself as if she had been born on the throne. Nothing 
more surprised all those with whom she came into contact than 
the calm dignity of her manner, and the remarkable ease with 
which she at once took up the duties of her exalted position. She 
sent for all the great officials connected with the preparations for 
the Proclamation and supervised the programme of her Corona- 
tion, attended to state business with the strictest regularity and 
amazed every one by the capacity she showed for the work of 
which she had had no experience hitherto. Her day was mapped 
out on a plan which was followed with the greatest faithfulness, 
and her pleasures and relaxations were never allowed to interfere 
with the dispatch of state business. The exalted rank of her 
daughter necessarily put the Duchess of Kent into a somewhat 
subordinate position; and the Queen, from all accounts, allowed 
little if any interference from her mother in state matters. Up 
to the time of her accession, she had always slept in a little bed in 
her mother's room, but when she became Queen she ordered her 
bed to be removed into a room which she occupied alone. This 
self-assertion showed every one that no ordinary woman would 
be developed from the young Queen. She had a strong opinion 
on every point, great self-reliance and determination. She 
showed, at the same time, the utmost consideration for the feel- 
ings of others. One or two incidents in her relations with the 
Queen Dowager are very touching, especially the readiness with 
which she agreed to the Queen Dowager's request that her personal 
attendants might be provided for, and her instructions to Lord 
Melbourne, on the occasion of her first visit to Windsor to see the 
Queen Dowager, to give orders that the flag which flew at half- 
mast should not be raised upon her arrival. 

The first public appearance of the Queen was at St. James's 
Palace, when the Proclamation was read, and she appeared at 
one of the windows with her mother and the great officers of state, 
where her appearance called forth the greatest acclamation and 
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enthusiasm. At that early age of eighteen, she was a pretty 
English girl; she had a very fresh complexion, a quantity of fair 
hair, bright blue eyes, though her face was not perfect, and she 
was short of stature and inclined to be plump. Whatever de- 
fects she had were, however, forgotten in the great air of dignity 
which she possessed and, above all, in the charm of her voice and 
smile, which once seen and heard were never forgotten. 

The next ceremonial in which the Queen took part was 
the prorogation of Parliament. Not having been crowned, she 
wore only a magnificent tiara of diamonds, and her stomacher and 
dress were blazing with brilliants. She was dressed in white 
satin; and, after ascending the throne, the purple robes were 
fastened on her shoulders by her lords-in-waiting. Later in the 
year, she paid her first visit to the City and dined at the Guildhall. 
On passing Temple Bar, which was then the City Boundary, the 
keys of the City were given to her; and it was a curious coinci- 
dence that on that occasion she knighted the first Jewish Sheriff, 
the late Sir Moses Montefiore, who, to the last day of his life, 
described with rapturous admiration the graceful and gracious 
way in which, her face wreathed in smiles, the Queen rose and 
bowed her acknowledgment to her health, the toast of the evening. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the incidents of the Coronation. 
One can well imagine the fatigue and solemnity of the day to 
the young girl. The day was fine, fortunately for the myriads of 
people who flocked the streets, anxious to catch a glimpse of the 
gorgeous procession and, perchance, of the principal figure in it. 
Inside the sacred fane of England were gathered all that was 
great and glorious in the land, and the brilliancy of the scene 
baffles description. The Peers and Peeresses of England, all 
attired in their robes, formed a gorgeous background, with ambas- 
sadors and great officers of state in brilliant uniforms, among 
whom Prince Esterhazy is said to have been the most conspicuous 
on account of the diamonds he wore. The Queen drove from 
Buckingham Palace in the state coach, attended by the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes ; and, to those who saw her, 
the slight, pale, agitated girl, dressed in simple white, was a more 
touching figure than that of the Queen in her crown and royal 
robes after the Coronation, as she returned bowing her acknowl- 
edgments on her way to the Palace. 

The strength of character shown by the Queen in the early 
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days of her reign, no doubt fostered by Lord Melbourne's wise 
companionship, grew as her experience and knowledge of affairs 
increased, and she gave many proofs of her power of will and 
determination, even in political matters. The first indication of 
her strength of purpose regarding a political matter was given 
in connection with the celebrated question of the Bedchamber 
difficulty, when, Lord Melbourne's Government having been de- 
feated on the Jamaica Bill, he resigned and Sir Bobert Peel took 
office. Sir Bobert Peel and the Tories had long viewed the su- 
premacy of Lord Melbourne with jealousy, as well as the whole 
of the Queen's Whig entourage. Sir Bobert told the Queen that 
she must regard her ladies-in-waiting in the same light as lords- 
in-waiting, who change with each Government. The Queen's in- 
dignation and anger knew no bounds, nor could the Duke of 
Wellington influence her in the smallest degree. In the end Sir 
Bobert Peel had to give way, and the Queen retained her Whig 
Prime Minister and her ladies. It is said that the Queen ex- 
claimed to Lord Melbourne, on describing the encounter with 
Sir Bobert Peel: "Do not fear that I was not calm and com- 
posed. They wanted to deprive me of my ladies, and I suppose 
they would deprive me of most of my dresses and my housemaids. 
They wish to treat me like a girl, but I will show them that I 
am Queen of England." The probability was that the Queen 
feared, if she gave way on this one point, that an attempt might 
be made to deprive her of Baroness Lehnzen, her old governess, to 
whom she was deeply attached; while Peel, on his part, dreaded 
the difficulties which a Tory minister might encounter at the 
hands of a high spirited girl of nineteen entirely surrounded 
by women opposed to him in politics. 

The Queen's marriage to Prince Albert of Saxe Gotha was 
for long the dream of her uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, and 
of the faithful Baron Holzman, the Prince's tutor and devoted 
friend. The cousins had met during some of the Princess's visits 
abroad, and the Prince paid a visit to England with his brother, 
in 1836, as a guest of his aunt, the Duchess of Kent. It was then 
that King Leopold decided that Albert would be a fitting husband 
for the future Queen ; and, though he was not sure of the young 
man's feelings, he very soon discovered that the Princess shared 
his own. The position was a very difficult and delicate one for 
both the young people, for the time which elapsed before the 
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matter was settled was full of rumors of the engagement. It was 
at first thought that it would be better that the marriage should 
not take place for four years after the accession of the Queen; 
but the visit of the two brothers in the autumn of 1839 put an 
end to all such intentions, for the Queen found that she could not 
let Prince Albert leave England except as her affianced husband. 
It was a trying situation for the young girl (whose rank made it 
imperative that the initiative should come from her) to be placed 
in, but it was arranged that the giving the Prince a certain flower 
was to be taken as an indication that he might declare his love. 
Many years afterwards, a very amusing story was told of the 
Queen's having said to some one who, in course of conversation on 
a like subject, alluded to the difficulty of the woman's position : 
"Oh! that was nothing in comparison to what I had to undergo; 
for I had to propose to Albert." The little episode was settled in 
the Queen's sitting room on the evening of the 15th of October, 
1839; and her own words are truly touching, which she writes 
to her uncle Leopold: "These last few days have passed like a 
dream to me. I am so bewildered by it all that I hardly know 
how to write ; but I do feel very happy." The union thus arranged 
proved happy in the highest and best sense of the word. To say 
that they were united is but a faint way of expressing the sym- 
pathy, trust and affection that existed between them. 

The Queen wished to wait for the opening of Parliament to 
make the public and formal announcement of her engagement to 
Prince Albert; but it was thought desirable to call a meeting of 
the Privy Council, at which, with Prince Albert's bracelet on her 
arm, which, she said, "seemed to give her courage," she made the 
eventful statement. The marriage ceremony at St. James's 
Palace was solemnized in the morning, and the crowds which 
thronged the streets were greater than those which had witnessed 
the visit of the allied sovereigns in 1814. The Queen drove with 
the Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of Sutherland, her first 
mistress of the Eobes and her life-long friend, to the Chapel. She 
was attended by twelve bridesmaids, and on arriving at the Palace 
she was conducted to the Koyal Closet, where she was robed by 
her maids of honor, and, preceded by the great officers of state, 
she entered the Chapel. Her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, gave 
her away, and the newly married couple proceeded hand in hand 
to the Throne Boom to sign the register, and returned to Buck- 
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ingham Palace. An old custom was revived on the occasion 
oi the marriage, by the giving of presentation wedding rings 
to a few favored friends and distinguished people; these were 
composed of tiny gold profile portraits of the young couple, set in 
a true lover's knot. 

The years that passed from that time till the Prince's death 
in 1861 were full of stirring incidents and much political strife. 
The Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, the Chinese and Afghan 
wars and the Canadian rebellion took place, and there were the 
constantly recurring disagreements with the United States. At 
home, there was a great discontent, a great deal of poverty among 
the working classes caused by the depression of trade, and much 
public disquiet. But whatever political troubles and anxieties 
existed during these years, they were more than compensated for 
by the happiness of the Queen's home life and her increasing 
domestic interests. The birth of her children, all strong and 
healthy; the opening of the great exhibition of 1857, which seemed 
to mark a new era in national prosperity; the friendship of the 
Emperor Napoleon, which destroyed so much of the bitterness, 
the inevitable heritage of long wars, between England and France ; 
and the victories of her armies in the Crimea and in India — all 
helped to fill the cup of her prosperity. 

The first break in the happy family circle took place when 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia wedded the Princess Eoyal. 
There is a great deal to be read about their courtship and mar- 
riage from the Queen's own pen. Very soon afterward, another 
break was to be made by the engagement of Princess Alice to the 
Crown-Prince Louis of Hesse. These partings, though they made 
a blank in the home circle, were so satisfactory in their circum- 
stances, and the prospects of the future happiness of her daugh- 
ters so well assured, that the Queen and mother could only rejoice ; 
and, under the shadow of the dark cloud which was so soon to 
wreck her own happy life, she prepared herself to say farewell to 
her dear ones. The Prince Consort, whose constitution even as a 
young man had never been robust, had, with increasing years, 
become a stronger man, and was able to take an active part in 
every sport and occupation enjoyed by Englishmen. No illness 
had ever caused the Queen any anxiety until the typhoid fever 
which proved fatal developed itself. The fever, which was not of 
a severe kind, ran its normal course; but there was not vitality 
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enough left to enable him to throw off the effects, and suddenly 
the nation, which was watching the reports from the sick room 
with deep and anxious attention, was shocked and stunned at the 
intelligence that the Prince Consort was dying. The death of the 
Duchess of Kent early in the year had been the first bereavement 
that the Queen had experienced in her life; but, much as she 
sorrowed for her mother, it had been expected that that parting 
must soon come in the course of nature. The Prince had passed 
a somewhat busy autumn and he was overtired; and, as extracts 
from his journal tell us, he had for a long time been feeling very 
ill, and his nervous system was exhausted. The Queen, with the 
hopefulness of her nature, did not realize how ill he was, nor till 
the 11th of November did the doctors tell her of his serious 
condition, and on the 14th the end came. No words can ever 
describe the overwhelming sorrow of that bereavement, or the 
grief which hallowed that deathbed. 

The country awoke to its sense of bereavement with a feeling 
of remorse, for the Prince during his life had never been appre- 
ciated as he deserved. His complete self-abnegation, his unselfish- 
ness and the way in which he merged his life in that of the Queen, 
living only for her and appearing only through her, had given 
an impression that the work he did and his influence were com- 
paratively small; and it was only when he died that the country 
realized how, with every temptation to lead a life of pleasure, he 
had lived one of unceasing devotion to duty and of unstinted labor 
for the welfare of others. A most touching story was told by one 
of the Queen's ladies of how deeply the Queen deplored that the 
■untimely death of the Prince had deprived her and the country 
of the opportunity of understanding during his life how much 
they owed to his great and noble unselfishness. With tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she said : "Oh ! if I could only call 
my people together and say to them before him: 'Here is the 
fountainhead of every good desire, every noble aspiration I have 
ever had. Here is the guiding hand and heart that has lived 
only for me and my people, and when I hear you say I am good 
or wise or a great Queen, I long to tell you that what I am he 
has made me, and that without him I should have been unworthy 
in every way.' " But it was all too late, the true heart was still, 
the busy brain at rest, and all he had loved and worked for left 
alone to weep for him. How truly she felt her desolation, the 
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Queen well described when she said : "There is no one left now 
to call me by my Christian name." 

The marriage of Princess Alice was postponed, and her time 
was entirely given up to her mother. She had nursed her father 
during his long illness, and after his death she stood almost alone 
with her mother in those dark hours, seeing Ministers and having 
all official communications to the Queen made through her. When 
the marriage took place it was solemnized quietly in the drawing- 
room at Osborne, all members of the Eoyal Family being present. 
The Queen was present at the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
in St. George's Chapel, witnessing it from the royal pew. In 
3866, when she opened Parliament in person, the procession from 
the Palace to Westminster was watched by dense crowds, and the 
House of Lords was thronged by Peers eager to see the Queen 
again take part in that brilliant pageant; but nothing could be 
sadder or more touching than the sight of the widowed Queen, 
wearing the cap of mourning, as she walked slowly to the throne 
covered by the purple robes she could not be induced to wear. 
She looked neither to the right nor left, but sitting down she 
remained motionless, with eyes fixed on the ground, and listened 
to the reading of the royal speech by the Lord Chancellor. When 
it was finished, she slowly rose, kissed the Prince of Wales, who 
led her by the hand to the great door, through which, with a 
flourish of trumpets, she disappeared. 

After that period, the Queen more frequently appeared in 
public, though not often enough to please some of her subjects, 
whose unfeeling criticisms provoked the indignation of some of 
the most radical of her people, and by none was she more warmly 
defended than by Mr. John Bright. In justification of her retire- 
ment, the Queen wrote a most touching letter to the people which 
appeared in The Times, appealing to their sympathy and assuring 
them that, while the material interests of the country would never 
suffer from any neglect of duty on her part, it was impossible for 
her to recover from her ever abiding desolation which had taken 
the place of her former happiness. No one looking back on her 
long reign can honestly say that the Queen has ever shirked or 
evaded any work that she was told was good for the interests of 
her subjects ; and that all she did was appreciated, the enthusiasm 
her appearances in public have called forth sufficiently guarantee. 

During the last years of her reign, the Queen became im- 
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mensely popular, her personal qualities having greatly endeared 
her to the people. In her reign and by her life, she set the 
loftiest standard of morality and showed her keen sense of respon- 
sibility. Though not often seen in public, her people knew that 
their welfare was her highest and deepest interest, and that she 
labored for it unceasingly. The isolation of her position, with all 
its grandeur, appealed to their finest sense of chivalry, and the 
domestic virtues of the Queen and her family represented all that 
was best and most sacred in English life. The virtues which she 
so nobly illustrated are repeated in the lives of her children, and 
their devotion and that of her grandchildren have always been 
among the most significant proofs of her goodness. 

To no other sovereign have the united acclamation and voice 
of the people ever spoken as they did to her in the jubilee years. 
None who witnessed the streets of London, the processions and all 
the attendant splendors of those wonderful and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten days could doubt that the love of her people for Queen Victoria 
was of the deepest and truest nature. No one who saw the won- 
drous procession of Princes, all related by blood or marriage to 
the little old lady in the carriage, with her gracious smile and 
her eyes brimful of tears, could ever forget the scene. Men, 
women and children came from all corners of the Empire, and 
from among all the races that owned her sway, to raise their 
voices in the chorus of congratulation and gratitude to her, to 
whose beneficent reign they owed so much of their prosperity. 
Those who witnessed the home side of the picture, tell of the 
joyous and affectionate embraces and caresses which were lavished 
on her by her children on her return home from these bewildering 
demonstrations of loyalty. 

The Queen's life was up to the last a very busy one, almost too 
busy for her age and strength, and she occupied herself with 
state affairs and work for her country without sparing herself. 
To the end she led an almost monotonous daily life. She rose and 
breakfasted early, and gave all her morning to the transaction of 
state work. In the summer, when the weather permitted it, she 
breakfasted at Frogmore in the garden there. After luncheon 
she drove, and returning late did what work had arrived during 
the day, dining at 9 o'clock, a meal which she accomplished with 
extraordinary rapidity, never being more than half an hour at 
table. The household complained of the shortness of the time 
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allowed for the meal on account of the rapidity with which the 
Queen ate. The Queen rose first from the table, followed by the 
members of her family into the corridor, where coffee was served. 
In the days when she was able to move about, she walked from 
cne guest to another, saying a few words to each; in late years, 
when she was obliged to sit, they were sent for in turn to speak 
to her. After remaining for about an hour, the Queen would 
retire to her private apartments, where she would either write or 
be read to by one of her ladies, and she rarely went to bed before 
midnight. There is no doubt that the Queen inherited the 
strength and vitality of her race to an extraordinary degree, for 
she never had an illness in her life, and her power of endurance 
was marvellous. The etiquette which prevented any one from 
fitting down in her presence was often a great load on her daugh- 
ters and her ladies, and she often kindly sent her pages to some 
of her guests, who were suffering discomfort in following that rule, 
to say that she hoped they would go into the next room and rest ; 
but she seemed never to feel the necessity for rest herself. After 
she had the fall downstairs which partially crippled her in later 
life, she found sitting down or being wheeled in a chair very 
irksome ; and the increase of her blindness toward the end of her 
life was a very great trial to her, which she bore, however, with 
great cheerfulness. 

The Queen had the greatest belief in and affection for those 
she liked, and was the warmest champion and friend. To those 
around her immediate person she was affectionate, and most kind 
and considerate to her servants. She was fond of those who 
amused her, and she listened to social news most intently. She 
was of a deeply sympathetic nature, the joys and sorrows of life 
appealing to her strongly. She was a most devoted mother, but 
not perhaps a tender one, for her children, loving her as they 
did, were always in awe of her and only her grandchildren were 
ever able quite to speak their minds in her presence. The Prince 
Consort arid she paid every attention to the education of their 
family, selecting their teachers with the greatest care, the princi- 
pal responsibility falling on the Prince, as the Queen's time was 
too much occupied with state affairs to allow her to devote much 
of it to her family ; but she always saw her children morning and 
evening when they were small, and as soon as they were old enough 
they took their meals with her. Few lives could be more 
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simple and unpretentious than theirs, and they were brought up 
without any extravagance in dress or surroundings, the result of 
which is that her daughters have made excellent wives for poor 
men. The relations between the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
have always been of the most intimate and tender character, and, 
for the first time for many reigns, we have seen a sovereign and 
the Heir Apparent on the most affectionate terms. Nothing could 
be more touching than the Prince's respectful and devoted manner 
to the Queen in public, or the sweet, frank smile which always 
brightened up her otherwise sad face when she turned to welcome 
or to thank him. 

The Queen was always a most vehement opponent of every 
movement that had for its ultimate object the higher education 
and development of women. She disliked the idea of women's 
education being placed on the same basis as that of men. With 
women like Mrs. Fawcett or Mrs. Garrett Anderson she had no 
sympathy, and the idea of female suffrage was abhorrent to her. 
She had the strongest prejudices against public men with whom 
she differed in politics ; and though she was far too constitutional 
a Queen ever to allow her feelings to interfere with public business, 
she had her likes and dislikes strongly defined. Her favorite 
Prime Ministers were Lord Melbourne, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
Lord Salisbury. She never was on easy terms with Mr. Glad- 
stone or any of the Liberal Party, except, perhaps, Lord Eosebery 
at the beginning of his administration. As to Mr. Chamberlain, 
she had long a great fear that he would prove a dangerous factor 
in English politics; but, when the question of the union broke 
up the Liberal Party, she showed in the most unmistakable man- 
ner her approbation of the Liberal Unionist leaders. On the 
occasion of the opening of the Imperial Institute, it was remarked 
by every one that she placed strong emphasis on the words, "the 
union of my Empire." It was always said that Lord Beaconsfield, 
who was a thorough courtier, gained his influence over her by 
giving way to her opinions on nearly every point, or, at any rate, 
by persuading her that he did so. There is a little story to the 
effect that, in discussing literary matters with her, he used to 
speak of "we authors." Her affection for him, at any rate, was 
very deep and sincere, and she mourned for him not only on 
national but personal grounds. 

In general society for the last few years the Queen had but 
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few friends, and her hospitality generally consisted of a few din- 
ners when at Windsor to the members of the Government and the 
Opposition and one or two leading people in society. During the 
long years after the Prince Consort's death, she gave up every kind 
of evening amusement, such as the theatre or opera, but lately she 
had representations from time to time of the popular plays and 
operas. St. George's Hall at Windsor was for the time trans- 
formed into a theatre, and the Queen attended, always enjoying 
herself very much; but, as she never led the applause, and no 
one dared to give the signal, the effect on the actors and audience 
was most depressing. She always received the corps dramatique 
after the performance, charming them by her winning smile 
and gracious approval, as well as by the little mementoes she 
presented them with. After the marriage of Princess Beatrice, 
the Queen was surrounded by younger people; and the younger 
members of the Eoyal Family being very fond of acting, and there 
being one or two good performers among the court attendants, 
theatricals and tableaux in which every one took part were a con- 
stant source of amusement to her. 

It was pathetic to see, as her weakness and blindness increased, 
the resignation and cheerfulness with which she bore her troubles. 
She had always a strong dislike to being waited on and liked 
doing things for herself, and her growing dependence was a great 
trial to her. Her children and grandchildren were ever ready to 
do all they could to solace and comfort her, and her motherly 
gratitude and affection deepened as her life advanced. 

With all the splendors of the Court of England, the Queen 
had little or no sympathy. She loved the quiet, simple life of an 
Englishwoman more than all the grandeur of one of the greatest 
and richest courts of Europe. Her own personal wants were very 
small, and her tastes very simple. She never dressed extrava- 
gantly nor lived luxuriously, and she died a poor woman. The 
Civil List of the Queen was £385,000 a year, out of which the 
salaries of all the court officials and one or two outside offices 
were paid, the Queen paying, besides, for all her own entourage ; 
the offices of Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward and Master of the 
Horse being defrayed by the Government. The income which was 
granted by the country to the Queen sounds large and more than 
ample; and yet, measured by what is expected of the sovereign, 
is not so. The price paid by the Queen for every article is larger 
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than that paid by her subjects, and the number of presents which 
she is expected to give is enormous. The Queen did not die a 
rich woman, though it was always the custom to talk of her yast 
fortune. She started in life having to pay her father's debts, 
which were very heavy ; and though she has had small legacies left 
her they are comparatively insignificant. She gave each of her 
daughters il00,000 when married, besides providing for the young 
Duke of Albany and helping her other children in many ways. 
She purchased Balmoral, Osborne and Claremont out of her sav- 
ings, so that the residue of her property was small. She gave 
always generously to charities, and in many ways which no one 
ever heard of. She was more interested in some charities than 
others, the sorrows of widows and children, and of those who were 
bereaved, appealing strongly to her widowed heart. The cause of 
education when allied to religion interested her; the new develop- 
ment of women's lives only interested her up to a certain point, 
and she was very chary of giving her support and help to rescue- 
work among the fallen. Some of the most touching scenes 
in her life are those connected with visits to hospitals, either in 
London, the provinces or at her Soldiers' hospital at Netley. 
There was one public occasion on which she showed her sympathy 
with the realization of a great scheme, which had for its aim the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor in the East End of 
London, when in state she went to open the "People's Palace." 
The part she went to was, perhaps, the poorest and most squalid 
of all the East of London, yet the decorations and the joy of the 
people at welcoming her among them were more varied and more 
enthusiastic than those of her richer subjects in the West End. 

The Queen was a warm-hearted, generous woman, with strong 
likes and dislikes and a very quick temper, which made her pas- 
sionate and hasty at times. She took some time to forget an 
injury or an insult. There is one very touching story told of her 
and the Prince Consort, which is so generally believed to be true 
that it may be repeated now without indiscretion. On one occa- 
sion when there had been some difference between them and the 
Queen had expressed herself with some heat, the Prince, as was 
his custom on such occasions, withdrew to his room and locked 
the door. Presently, a knock came to his door, and on asking who 
was there he was told, "The Queen." He answered that he was 
engaged, and a second knock came, followed by the same question 
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and the same reply. After a lapse of a few minutes a gentle 
knock was heard, and on the Prince's inquiring who was there, the 
Queen answered, "Your wife"; whereupon the door was opened, 
with the loving assurance that what the Queen demanded might 
not be possible, but the wife's appeal was unanswerable. 

The Queen, as is known, had a great affection for Scotland 
and her Scotch home. There she enjoyed the perfect freedom she 
longed for; she lived among a simple people, into whose lives she 
entered, and whose joys and sorrows she was allowed to share; 
and the upbuilding of Balmoral as her home was one of her most 
cherished occupations. She visited the sick and dying, sat at the 
bedsides of her own people, read to those who needed it, and in the 
fresh, light air of the Highlands found only pleasure and repose. 

The Queen was a great woman in the sense that her age, her 
vast experience and her knowledge of the world made her quite 
a unique personage. She had known all the great men of her 
day, and she had lived to see greater and vaster changes, both 
politically and socially, than any other sovereign. She saw the 
practical development of steam and the wonderful changes it has 
wrought, she saw the great economic laws of the country changed, 
she lived through what in other countries would have wrought 
revolutions, she has seen institutions on which the stability of her 
Empire was supposed to depend swept away, and the Government 
of the country transferred from the aristocracy to the toiling 
multitude of working men; but she also lived to see the stability 
of her throne stronger and more firmly established through her 
own constitutional conduct of affairs. Last of all, she lived to 
see the largest Empire the world has ever known welded together 
under her sceptre by unbreakable bonds, and in a federation of 
which her name was the watchword. 

The Victorian Era has been one of the most glorious in the 
history of England, and to no one does it owe its brilliancy more 
than to Queen Victoria. Had she been more intellectual, she 
would have lacked that homely common sense and that sympathy 
with the sorrows and joys of her people which distinguished her. 
Under the royal purple and the diamond crown, her people dis- 
covered the heart not of the Queen, but of the woman who under- 
stood and entered into the smaller interests and occupations of life 
which form the strongest bond of human sympathy. 

M. Jettne. 



